






















HANOVER, Juiy 26 


For rHe TABLET. 
OLfervations on Sympathy. 
CONTINUED. 


THE doé@trine that fenfibility cannot be 
pofitively improved, is far from impoling 
an im poflibilit ty of ‘cultivating fympat! iy 
and the focial affections, fo as to render 
them more ready, conftant and habitual 
companions in the breaft of man. It fup- 
pofes only that an idea of the object will 
niake as deep an impreflion, on the firft 
perception, as at any future period. 

A power to affociate is evident and dif- 
tinguifhing in the conftitution of rational 
age ents. A fingle object is, perhaps, nev- 
er contemplated without embracing fome 
of its dependences and relations. Differ- 
ent perceptions will embrace different re- 
lations, and of confequence the appearance 
will be varied, and the impreffions not the 
fume. ‘The more ample the {phere of 
knowledge, and the more intenfe the hab- 
it of attention, the more active will be the 
affociating principle, and the more correét 
and judicious the compiex view. 
ject or fact that feems agreeable and inno- 
cent in its mot infulated pofition, may ap 
pear odious and criminal when arrayed in 
the garb of conneétions and confequent 

evils. Objects viewed m_ different reia- 
ti ms may become infinitely more intere(t- 
ing, and wake emotions infinitely n more 
durabie and impreffive. Hence the influ- 
ence of civilization and fcience, of philotfo- 
phy and religion in foftening ferocious 
tempers and invigorating focial virtues, 
They teach the worth and tendency of 
things, furnifh a clue for jult difcrimina- 
tion, and lead to the formation of virtuous 
habitudes. 

By the aid of fcience and religion a falfe 
and extravagant fympathy is corrected. 
See the widowed female of Indoftan ! 
fhe deliberately mounts the pile that her 
own exertions have prepared ; fhe fhrouds 
herfelf in flames that her own hands have 
kindled; fhe expires in death becaufe Om- 
nipotence has removed from earth the 
lord of her fervices, and the depolit of her 
affections. But were enlightened reafon 
the governante of her actions, fhe would 
feel the impropriety and folly of a proce. 
dure fo fev inhuman and wicked.— 
Verfed in the precepts of Divine revela- 

{he would condemn and refrain the 
indulgence of an outrageous paflion, which 
we may emphatically term, a forrow unto 
death. Sympathy, like all other affec- 
tions, fhould iubmit to the guidance of 
wiidom. It ought ever to be exercifed 
for purpofes of good ; its languor and ar- 
dency revived and moderated for the at- 
tainment of that laudable end. 
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A. perfuafion of the reétitude, utility 
and fitnefs of fympathy, is one mode of 
its cultivation. The intelligent mind dil- 
criminates a right and a wrong in human 
propentities and human attions. It has an 
idea of the fuperiority of man in the animal 
world, and of the fitnefs that all his paf- 
fions and purfuits be diftinguifhed by 
marks of this natural fupremacy. Man 
is elevated to pre-eminence, not only by 
his ability to rule but by his capacity to 
enjoy. Enjoyment is natural good ; it is 
the nobleft object to which fenfitive agents 
can direct their exertions. Whatever 
tends to fubferve natural good in the grand 
feale, is right ; and whatever tends to that 
particular {ecies of natural good, peculiar 
to any clafs of beings is proper for their 
ufe, fit for their attention, and worthy 
their acquirement. Hence we affirm that 
fympathy has rectitude, utility and fitnefs ; 
being fubfervient to the pleafures, connect- 
ed with the duties, and promotive of the 

ood for which man is fignalized in the 
feale of exiftence. "That the affociation of 
an idea of fympathy with the ideas of rec- 
titude, utility and fitnefs, refines and in- 
creafes the paffion, is a fact which neither 
a metaphytician ean deny, nor a philofo- 
pher treat as a chimerical pofition. ‘That 
which gratifies defire is pleafing in itfelf ; 
that which the underftanding approves, is 
eitimated right in its own nature. An ob- 
je poflefling agreeable qualities ealily 
communicates its agreeablenels to objects 
intimately related. An orator, whote el- 
oquence makes every auditor feel and ad- 
mire, may be addicted to habits dilagree- 
able on immediate perception. The un- 
pleafant emotions at firft excited will grad- 
ually grow leis fenfible, and finally be- 
come totally imperceptible. It is this af- 
fociation of ideas or transfer of qualities 
that gives civilization its power to haman- 
ize the mind. Why is a native of the Ifl- 
and of Great Britain n:ore humane and 
benevolent than a native cf an ifland in 
the South Pacific ? It is not becaufe he 
has received from nature a greater fhare 
of fenfibility and virtue ; not becaufe any 
principles of his nature have been pofitive- 
ly eradicated or any new ones implanted. 
It is becaufe the excellence, and happy 
tendency of virtue and focial affections 
have been inculcated by his inftructors, 
and witneffed by his own obfervation. It 
is becaufe the turpitude and evil confe- 
quences of malevolence and revenge have 
been depicted to his view, applied to his 
confcience, and united with his belief.— 
He knows that the exercife of philanthro- 
py and juftice, is his duty ; he believes it 
infeparable from his mterett, and is mflu- 
enced to reitrain irregular impulles and 
reprobate malignant defires. 

It is thus that education forms and va- 
ries the charaters of men. Education can 
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either implant a fentiment, eradicate an 
evil, or cherifh a virtue, that nature has 
not formed in the original conftitution.— 
For an object to which the mind has a nat- 
ural averfion, it can never create a relifh, 
the relations of that obje& continuing and 
being apprehended the fame. But the 
power of affociation 1endéxs the mind fuf- 
ceptible of different views, different taftes, 
and different habits. This lays a founda- 
tion for that capability of modification 
and effectual culture, of which the poet 
intimates when he affirms, 

** Tis education forms the common mind, 

Juft as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.”” 

In this manner may fympathy be im- 
proved and made a more frequent and ha- 
bitual exercife of thefoul. A contempla- 
tion of its fiinefs and utility approves it to 
the underftanding, and endears it’ to the 
hearts Frequent inflances of its exercife, 
leads to the formation of a habit anda 
higher eftimation of its importance. We 
cannot take a furvey of its effects without 
efteem, we cannot experience its influences 
without cemplaicent reflections. Do we 
fee a tender philanthropilt wounded for 
the misfortunes of a friend whofe welfare 
was one with his own ? Our fympathy 
mingles with his, and the more frequent 
the view, the more ready the paflion. Do 
we fee this fon of confolation”’ aiming 
with vigorous exertions to alleviate the 
forrows of his companion ? We cannot 
forbear to applaud the deed and bleds the 
temper by which it was prompted. 

Sympathy is a dignity ing otnament to 
man. Itisa pecn lint, a delicate, a virtu- 
ous fpecies of love. It caftsa beautiful 
Iuftre on fociety, enobles its members and 
makes them appear in character, as a more 
exalted and beatified grade of exillences. 
It ftrengthens the fenfible bands of mutu- 
al obligation, it unites focial with individ- 

ual good, and leads eriprop 1] Linde fles, 
fo genial, neceflary, and promotive of in- 
telle@tual and fenfitive fruitions. It influ. 
ences to an avail of thoie emiment facultics 
by which menare enabled to afhit and fe. 
licitate each other in their pilyrimage tour 
to animmortal flate. <A foul, macceflible 
to the igh oach of fympathy, and in which 
the foft fu of communicated emotion 
has never ots lighted, is prepoftereufly 
qualified, when pronounced human or fo- 
cial. Sympathy widens the fphere am d 
acuates the exquifitenefs of rational plcaf- 
ures. It embraces the joy of furrougdhig 
acquaintances, participates ~ spidey dimin- 
ifhing individual interes, and multiplies 
without dividing the orig tive. Like the 
grand luminary of the ‘fies, it diipenfes 
to myriads, incapable of cffrdedn: fi toward 
the member of participants. | Although it 
infpizes fentiments of indolence, although 
it feels had grief of the mourner and the 
child of affliction, it prepares, in thefe 
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ne inftances, fources of a future, a laft- 
ing and a rational fatisfacion. Every 
figh of benevolent fenfibility, every pang 
of fympathetic forrow, when contemplat- 
ed as an objeé of reflection, will waken 
fenfations of celeftial delight. 
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The Life of Joun Carteret. 


JOHN CARTERET, earl Granville, 
an eminent Engplifh ftatefman, born in 
1690, was the eldeft fon of George lord 
Carteret, whofe death left him heir to his 
title before he was five years old. He 
was educated at Weftminfter fchool, and 
Chrift-church College, Oxford ; and thro’ 
his attention and abilities brought away an 
uncommon fhare of the claffical pre 
for which thofe feats of learning are ce 
brated. High principles in government, 
and a fondneis tor convivial pleafures, are 
alfo faid to have accompanied him thence, 
and to have charatterifed him through 
life. He was introduced into the Houfe 
of Peers, in 1711, and immediately dittin- 
guifhed himfelf by zeal for the Hanover 
fucceffion, which acquired him the notice 
of George I, by whom he was fucceflively 
raifed to various pofts of honor. He was 
a forcible and eloquent public fpeaker, and 
fupported all the meafures of adminiftra- 
tion during that reign. In 1719, he went 
ambaffador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the queen of Sweden, and mediat- 
ed the peace between that crown and Den- 
mark, which put an end to the troubles of 
the north of Europe. In 1721, he became 
Mr. Cragg’s fucceffor as fecretary of {tate, 
and proved an able parliamentary fupport 
to the conduct of the miniftry, defending 
with vigor their boldeft meafures. He 
accompanied the ‘king ‘to Hanover, in 
1723, and on his return joined in various 
conferences on matters of importance at 
the Hague. In the next year he was ap- 
pointed to the high and arduous poft of 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, which kingdom 
was then in a {tate of great difcontent, not 
a little fomented by Swift’s farnous Dra- 
pier’s Letters. Swift, who efteemed lord 
Carteret for his manners, and learning, ex- 
poftulated with him on his profecution of 
the printer cf thofe letters. Lord Car- 
teret ingenuoufly replied by a line of Vir- 
gil (which perhaps may ferve for a found 
apology for many of the meafures of that 
whole reign)  Regni novitas me talia co- 
git. Moliri.”— The unconfined ftate of 
the throne compels me to make ufe of 
thefe means.” After an adminiftration 
which upon the whole proved fatisfaétory 
to the nation, he returned to England, in 
1726, and continued an eminent fupporter 
of the government. Soon after the ac- 
ceflion of George II, in 1727, he was a- 
gain appointed to the vice-royalty of Ire- 
land, where, with the interval of a vifit to 
England, he conducted the affairs of gov- 
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ernment till 1730, with great fuccefs, em- 
ploying his focial talents to conciliate par- 
ties, and maintaining a good correfpond- 
ence with feveral of the tory party. On 
this occafion, Swift wrote an humorous 
Vindication of Lord Carteret from the 
Charge of favoring none but Tories, 
High-churchmen, and Jacobites. From 
the time of his return, for reafons of which 
we are not informed, lord Carteret be- 
came a violent oppofer of the adminiltra- 
tion conducted by Sir Robert Walpole ; 
and inthe courfe of his many fpeeches in 
the parliamentary conteft, he was led to 
maintain maxims and hold language very 
different from: his own whilft a member of 
government. He opened, in the Houfe 
of Peers, the famous motion of February, 
1741, for an addrefs to remove Walpole 
from the king’s prefence and councils, and 
exerted all his eloquence on the occafion. 
When, in 1742, the difmiffion of this min- 
ifter was effected, lord Carteret again be- 
came a fecretary of ftate, and again fup- 
ported meafures fimilar to thole he had 
lately been cenfuring. In 1744, on the 
death of his mother, he fucceeded to the 
titles of vifcount Carteret and earl Gran- 
ville. It is unneceflary to follow him 
through all the fubfequent political chang- 
es of his life, in which he was fometimes 
high in the favor of his fovereign, and 
fometimes was obliged to give way to 
more powerful intereits. He died on Jan- 
uary 2, 1763, in the feventy-third year 
of hisage. The natural talents and ac- 
quirements of earl Granville appear to 
have been fufficient to place him very 
high among political characters, but his 
ardent, enterprifing, and overbearing tem- 
per, fitted him rather for being the minif- 
ter of an abfolute monarch, than ofa 
limited fovereign. He was ambitious and 
fond of fway, but neither mercenary nor 
vindictive ; his genius was lofty and fer- 
tile, and his confidence and prefumption 
were equal toit.. It has been faid of him, 
that he never doubted. His own literary 
abilities made him an encourager of 


learned men ; and he was the particular 


patron of Dr. Taylor, the celebrated Gre- 
cian, and of Dr. Bentley. In focial life 
he was pleafant, good-humoured, frank, 
and bacchanalian. 


CRITICAL HISTORY OF POVERTY. 


IT is difficult precifely to fix on the 
epoch of Poverty, or to mark with accura- 
cy the moment ofits birth. Chronologifts 
are filent ; and thofe, who have formed 
genealogies of the gods, have not noticed 
this deity, though fhe has been admitted as 
fuch in the pagan heaven, and has had 
temples and altars on earth. 

The fabulifts have pleafingly narrated 
of her, that, at the feaft which Jupiter 
gave on the birth of Venus, fhe modeftly 
{tood at the gate of the palace, to gather 
the remains of the celeftial banquet, when 


fhe obferved Plutus, the god of riches, 
inebriated, not with wine, but with ne 
roll out of the heavenly refidence ; and, 
pafing into the Olympian gardens, he 
threw himiclf on a vernal bank. ‘She 
feized this opportunity to become familiar 
with the god. The frolickfome deity 
honored her with his careffes, and, from 
this amour, fprung the god of love, who 
refembles his father in jollity and mirth, 
and his mother in his nudity. ‘This fab. 
ulous narration is taken from the divine 
Plato. Let us now turn to its hiftorie ex. 
traction. 

Poverty, though of remote antiquity, 
did not exilt from the earlieft times. In 
the firit age, diftinguifhed by the epithet 
of the golden, it certainly was unknown. 
In the terreftrial paradife it never entered, 
This age, however, had but the duration 
of a flower : when it finifhed, Poverty be- 
gan to appear. The anceltors of the hu- 
man race, if they did not meet her face to 
face, knew her in a partial degree. She 
mui{t have made a rapid progrefs at the 
time of Cain, for Jofephus informs us, he 
fcoured the country with a banditti. Pro- 
ceeding frorn this ob{cure period, it is cer- 
tain fhe was firmly eltablifhed in the pa- 
triarchal age. It is then we hear of mer- 
chants, who publicly practifed the com. 
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merce of vending flaves, which indicates ° 


the utmoft degree of poverty. She is dif 
tinctly marked by Job: this holy man 
protefts, that he had nothing to reproach 
himfelf with refpecting the poor, for he 
had affifted them in their neceflities. 

As we advance in the feriptures, we 
obferve the legiflators paid great attention 
to their relief—Mofes, by his wife precau- 
tions, endeavored to ‘often the rigours of 
this unhappy fate. The divifion of lands 
by tribes and families ; the feptennial ju- 
bilees ; the regulation to beftow, at the 
harveft-time, a certain portion of all the 
fruits of the earth, for thofe families, who 
were in want ; andthe obligation of his 
moral law, to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
felf, were fo many mounds erected againft 
the inundations of poverty. It was thus 
that the Jews, under their ariftocratic gov- 
ernment, had few or no mendicants.— 
Their kings were unjuft ; and, rapacioufly 
feizing on inheritances, which were not 
their right, increafed the numbers of the 
poor. From the reign of David, there 
were oppreflive governors, who devoured 
the people as their bread. It was-ftill 
worfe under the foreign powers of Baby- 
lon, of Perfia, and the Roman emperors. 
Such were the extortions of their publicans, 
and the avarice of their governors, that 
the number of mendicants was dreadfully 
augmented ; and it was probably for that 
reafon, that the opulent families confecrat- 
ed a tenth part of their property for their 
fuccours, as appears in the time of the 
evangelifts. In the preceding ages, no 
more was given, as their cafuifts aflure us, 
than the fortieth or thirtieth part ; a cuf- 
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tom which this unfortunate nation, to the 
é prefent hour; preferves, and look on it as 
an indifpentible duty ; fo much fo, that, if 
there are no poor of their nation where 
they refide, they fend it to the molt diftant 
parts. The Jewifh merchants always 
make this charity a regular charge in their 
tranfactions with each other, and, at the 
clofe of the year, render an account to the 


es poor of their nation. 
| ‘ By the example of Mofes, the ancient 
“ legiflators were taught to pay a fimilar at- 
‘ tention tothe poor. Like him, they pub- 


lifhed laws refpecting the divifion of lands ; 
and many ordinances were made for the 
benefit of thofe, whom fires, inundations, 
wars, or bad harvefts had reduced to want. 
Convinced that idlenefs more inevitably 
introduced poverty than any other caule, 
they punifhed it rigoroufly. The Egyp- 
i ~« tians made it criminal; and no vagabonds 
fy or mendicants were iuffered, under any 
ig pretence whatever. Thofe, who were 
tt convicted of flothfulnefs, and ftill refufed 
to labor for the public, when labors were 
. io offered to them, were punifhed with death. 
em Ts It was the Fgyptian tafksmatters who ob- 
a ferved, that the Ifraelites were an idle na- 
oo a tion, and obliged them to furnifh bricks, 
i for the erection of thofe famous pyramids, 
which are the works of men, who other- 
wife had remained vagabonds and mendi- 
cants. 
The fame fpirit infpired Greece. Ly- 
curgus would not have his republic either 
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“a 7 poor or rich ;_ they lived and labored in 
mo) ed common. As, in the prefent times, every 
iy & family has its ftores and cellars, fo they 
rm § had public ones, and diftributed the pro- 
: E vifions according to the ages and conftitu- 
> tions of the people. If the fame regula- 
i. tion was not precifely obferved by the 
¥ Athenians, the Corinthians, and the other 
n people of Greece, the fame maxim exilted 

. Ei in full force againit idlenels. 


(To be continued. ) 


———— 


| ON CEREMONY. 
CEREMONY is nothing elfe than the 
4 art of difguifing our own faults in compli- 
+ ment to thofe of others ; and the very ufe 
of it infinuates that without it, our com- 
‘ pany could feldom be tolerated, and never 
i efteemed as our own pride defires it fhould. 
Hence it is grown into a {cience, and we 
make it firft the ftudy, and then the prac- 
a tice of our lives ; and men are often valu- 
4 ed in proportion to this kind of good breed- 
; ing, even more than for acquititions of far 
} greater moment. Hence it is, at leaft, a 
neceflary evil, and ihould be mingled with 
‘J our correfpondences as the fweetener of 
life. Among ftrangers, it is the firft ep 
A to recommend us to their favour, and 
make us pleafed with their acquaintance : 
And even where there is the {ftricteft 
riendihip, it is not to be entirely laid 
alide ; negleés in that point, are apt to 
introduce fuch freedoms unawares, as are 
neither forgiven nor forgotten. 
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Ceremony alfo ferves to mark out the 
bounds of high and low life, and diftin- 
guilh all the intermediate fpaces. If place 
and power, birth and figure were not to 
be adorned with ceremony and pomp, it 
is probable the vulgar would lofe their 
diftance and be looking boldly into the 
merits of their fuperiors ; break down the 
barriers at once, and fet the world ona 
level. 

But after all, ceremony muft be con- 
fidered only as the decoration, and not the 
bulinefs of life : It is as poffible to be too 
muchgin love with it, as too little ; and 
thofe who devote themfelves entirely to it, 
are feldom fit for any more than the hon. 
ours of a ball, or a place at a lady’s vifit. 
ing day. 

If ceremony in the wifeft and beft of us, 
ferves only to fet a glofs on our condué ; 
what muft we efteem the overflow of it, in 
thofe who cannot be ranged with either ? 
Surely it can be thought no other than a 
fort of courtly hypocrify ; an affectation of 
humanity that is foreign te the nature of 
him who wears it, and, of courfe, a {pare 
to delude the unwary. 

There is likewife a falfe complaifance, 
which men of fenfe and modefty are fome- 
times liable to, viz. agreeing to a wrong 
fentiment, rather than take the freedom to 
contradi¢t it, and indulge the folly at their 
own expenfe, which they might as eafily 
cure. | 

Good manners are founded on this fingle 
rule, to bear with the frailty of others, and 
take care that our own fhall not offend ; 
if we fhould add a grace in doing trifles, 
and eafe in affairs of moment, we finifh the 
gentleman at once, and ceremony can add 
no more. [Bof. W. Mag. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
aoa 

THE original curfe that lit upon the 
ground and was denounced in thefe words, 
“Thorns alfo and thiftles fhall it bring 
forth to thee,” does not continue on the 
ground of an induftrious man: for the 
hand of induftry removes it. The neat 
and ftiring farmer makes no truce with 
“thorns and thiltles,” or what we com- 
monly call weeds, but he wages inceffant 
war againit them, till he has utterly ex- 
pelled them from his enclofures. He 
bruifes, and mangles, and treads, and fuf- 
focates them, and extinguifhes their very 
feeds, and deftroys them root and branch, 
with an enmity as implacable, as if he veri- 
ly believed them to be the fpawn of the 
old ferpent. In the mean time, while with 
his utmoit care and might, he deftroys that 
evil feed, which the enemy had fown at 
the time of the apoftacy, he with equal 
care, cherifhes and cultivates the good 
feed, which in the beginning was featter- 
ed over the earth by the benignant hand 
of heaven.——** Every tree that is pleaf- 
ant to the fight and good for food ;”— 
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“corn, that maketh glad the heart of 
man,” and all the various tribes of life 
fupporting plants, are made to flourifh 
under his watchful eye and cherifhing 
hand. And the {weat of his face is amp- 
ly compenfated by the joy that is daily 
{pringing upin his heart. The fun does 
not fhine upon any mortal, who fo much 
rejoiceth in the work of his own hands, as 
does the induftrious thriving farmer. , 

When, by the dint of his own induftry, 
he has turned a portion of the wildernefs 
into fruitful fields ; when he has fubdued 
and enriched and beautified ground,which 
had lain forlorn and deformed under the 
curfe of “thorns and thiftles ;?? when, in 
dewy morning, of immediately after a 
fummer fhower, forwarding the progrefs 
of vegetation, he Bands amid the delight- 
ful {cenes of the field—fcenes, which (un- 
der favor of providence) were of his own 
creatiugyand are * like blooming Eden 
fair” —-what with the charming views, 
what with the rich perfume of the fur- 
rounding atmofphere, and what with the 
fecret confcioufnefs of having ufetully 
{pent his time, a variety of pleating fenfa-. 
tions feaft his heart. The iluggard inter- 
meddleth not with fach joys; neither dees” 
a Ceafar nor a Bonaparte. [ Balance. 

ANECDOTE of Dr. YOUNG. 

AS the Doétor was walking in his gar- 
den at Welwyn, in company with two laa 
dies, one of whom he afterwards married, 
afervant came to tell hima gentleman 
wifhed to fpeak with him. “Yell him,’ 
fays the Doétor, “ I am too happily en- 
gaged to change my fituation.” ‘l’he la- 
dies infifted that he fhould go, as his vifitor 
was a man of iank, his patron and his 
friend. As perfwafion; however, had 15 
effe&, one took him bythe right arm, the 
other by the left, and led him to the gar- 
den gate ; when finding. réfiltance was 
vain, he bowed, laid his hand upon his 
heart, and in that expreflive manner for 
which he was fo remarkable, {poke the 
following Yes : 


¢ Thus Adam look’d when from the garden driv’n, ° 


* And thus difputed orders fent from Heav’n, 

* Like him, I go ; but yet to go am loth ; 

* Like him I go; for angels drove us both. 

* Hard was his fare : but mine fli’! more unkind : 
* His Eve went with him, but mine ftays behind.’ 


sererte 


A GOOD EXCUSE. 

“ Why not fend for a doctor ?” faid a 
man to his friend. ‘“ Becaufe,” replied 
he, “ though very ill, I do not yet wilh 
to die.”’ 
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ERRATA. 

In the laft column of page tft. line 3d 
from bottom, for indolence, read condo- 
lerice. Inline 4th, for member, :ead num- 
ber. In line roth, for joy, read joys. In 
line 11th, for actuates, read acuates. In 
line 23d, for, leads kindneffes, read, leads 
to kindnefs, All thefe lines are counted 
from the bottom. 
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STRUCK with its wond’rous form and 


mir’d. 
Lo! there the Sage Divine, with mind 


Wrapt in hinfelf and o’er his volumes 


bent, 
In fearch of Truth employs his fleeting 
days, 


Heedle({s of falfe or undeferving praife. 
The philofophic ftudent, deeply lor’d, 


In thofe deep myf’ries Nature’s works 
afford, 

*Midh unireguented ways for truth en- 
quires, 

And, when obtain’d, no richer gem de- 
1ires. 

But fimple Truth ne’er yet could Fancy 
tame, 


Nor ftop the progrefs of its fpreading 
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Fancy ! whofe bold excurfions reach the 
ikies, 
Whofe voice creative bids new worlds a- 


When Heaven’s Benignant Sire created 
man, 

Then Fancy’s wide dominion firft began. 

‘he human mind dame Nature’s plan fur- 
vey’d, 

And order faw moft ftrikingly difplay’d ; 

Beauty appear’d, a child of real worth, 

With wifdom mark’d e’er fince its noble 
birth. 

Unnumber’d objects, form’d to give de- 
light, 

In quick fucceffion crouded on the fight ; 

Inev’ry breeze enchanting founds were 
heard, 

That with peculiar art the befom cheer’d ; 

The ruftling winds and gently murm’ring 
rills, 

And woods refpenfive from furrounding 
hills, 

All feem’d poffeffed of life’s unceafing 
flow 

And all was life throughout the world 
bel WwW. 

Hence Fitction rofe emitting radiant beams, 

Vhulft dull defcription fled like midnight 
dreams ; 

Hence ev’ry object lively colors wore 

And {clt a genial warmth unknown be- 
fore 3 ¢ 

Hence new-born beings, from a pathlefs 
way, 

Inmix’d proceilion hail’d the dawning day. 

So when the vernal fun, with beauty 
crown’d, 

Illumes the eaft and {preads his influerice 
round, 

Ten thoufand forms and diff’rent paints 
appear, 

The joyful fruit of each returning year. 

But, favage wilds, where native ign’rance 


réer1o Tne 
reigns, 


And gloomy realms where mis’ry groans 

in chains, 

With fading luftre Fiction overfpreads, 

With luttre fuch as glimm’ring twilight 
theds. 

‘rom thefe we turn and brighter-climes 
defery, 

That wide extend beneath a brilliant fky, 

Where Science fair ereéts her noble feat, 

And liberty and art together meet ; ~ 

Where bleft improvement, ev’ry palling 
hour, 

Mankind invites within her learned bow’r; 

There Fiction deigns enliv’ning heat @ im- 
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part, 
Warms the cold breaft and animates the 
heart ; 


Imagination there her flight extends, 

And finds indulgence fuch as Truth com- 
mends. 

Nor will we here th’ ungen’rous thought 
embrace, 

That fuch bold flights the letter’d world 
difgrace ; 

Nor yet that man, difcarding real good, 

Purfues wild phantoms through a /pacelefs 
wood. 

How unattractive, how of charms bereft, 

How in the gloom of imperfection leit, 

Would feem this vaft and wide extended 
world, 

Were beauty once from her pofieilions 
hurl’d ! 

If thus from climes for wife improvement 
famed, 

Pleafure be banifh’d, flighted and dil- 
claimed, 

Genius muft droop and tow’r no more fub- 
lime, 

And brilliance fade, devoid of youthful 
prime. 

Ennobling pleafure, fuch as thoufands 
feel, 

Ne’er wars with virtue, nor the fenfes fleal, 

But, cheering thought ! with knowledge 
once combin’d, 

Exalts the foul and cultivates the mind. 

Let none unknowing, rathly rife in arms 

’Gaintt forms fictitious or fantattic charms ; 

For thefe united give this pleafure birth 

And drop inftruétion with a gen’rous 


mirth, LOREN. 


For tHe T4pret. 
SENSIBILITY. 


SAY, who enjoys the happieft frame of foul ; 
Or he who owns foft fympathy’s control ; 
Or he whofe bofom never learn’d to glow 
With gen’rous joy, or melt with others woe ? 
Ah! can the heart where human kindnefs lives, 
Atk the folution which its feeling gives? 
Say, what is blifs? the mind’s unclouded day, 
When the calm’s fettled, and the profpeé gay ; 
The fott, the delicately temper’d mind, 
Enlarg’d to love, to clegance refin’d, 
Which, unreftrain’d by charms of fordid care, 
Springs from the clay to breathe a purer air, 
Beholds with joy the comprchenfive bound, 
Trac’d by benevolence’s freehand around ; 
(To envious fpite or peevith pride unknown,) 
Partakes of others’ blifs, imp2rts his own ; 
Feels the diftrefs another's breaft endures, 
Ceafes to feel it only when it cures; 








ie 2 a ae , 
Anc what it takes rom numan gricfs, employs 
As the bef fubjeet ef its future joys. . 


Such is the heart, whence tempered to the tone 
{ 


. Of harps feraphic round the eterna] throne, 


Heav’a hes attain’d with all its fweetedt things, 
And keen delight on ev’ry fibre rings. y 
By him, thus fiam’d, refponfive nature's feen 
In her juft colours, and her l-velich mcin - 

’ 1) , oe Po ras, 
M hile all her features ftamp upon his mind 
Th’ impreflion the Creator’s plan defign’d 

. : : 5" . 
For him philofophy her truth explores, 
For him wile erudition opes her flores, 
For him bright fancy fpreads' her pur pled wings, 
For him the mute unlocks her fecret forings, 
The graces ta each chafter beauty thine, 
And virtue moves ia majelty divine. 


: Sweet fenfibility ! fource of all that is pleafing 
Im Our joys, Or paintul in our forrows ; how acute 
are thy fenfations ? ’Tis from thee that we derive 
the generous concerns, the difinterefted cares that 
extend beyond ourfeives, and enable us to partici- 
pate the emotions ot forrow and jovs that are not 


our own. ALPHONZO. 
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THE WANDERER. 
COLD and damp the night«dew falls; 
Sifty vapours flowly rife 

O’er yon cloifter’s ivied walls, 

Sad the gloomy {creech-ow!] flies. 
Hark ! re{ponfive from its cell, 

Anguith’d plants, and forrow’s fighs, 
Cheeriefs vib:ate through the dell, 


Mark thé {pot where mis’ry lies. 


Ah! why has fuperflition thrown 
Her cruel fetters o’er the foul ? 
Will not the free-born mind difown 
Her power, and fpurn at her control ? 


Where the mould'’siog ruins nod, 
There fupremely horror reigns ; 

Siernly hoids her {cepi’red rod ; 
Frowns extenfive o’er the plains. 

Sce vortentous clouds avife, 

Dark and gloomy from the vale 

See them (hroud the vaulted tkies, 
Borne with f{wiftnefs on the gale. 


i & 


With trembling fieps the Wanderer gocs 3; 
Beneath the chill aw'umnal blaft, 

His torm, opprets’d by ruthiefs woes, 
Bends, witocfs of his forrows pat. 


Once, perhaps, gay fortune fmil’d, 
Bade the cr »wo’d obf:guious bow; 

Pleafure own’d her favorite child, 
Twin’d her wreath around his brow. 


Dire reveife ! from forrow’s dart, 

No kind hand will thield his breaft ; 
See it deep transfix his heart, 

Sce it bauifh peace and ref. 


Ah haplefs wand’rer! hither bend, 

To this lone cot, thy penfive way; 
Compaflion fhall thy woes attend, 

And hope may light her cheering ray. 


Though Heaven has affluence denied, } 
Tho’ fpread the beard with frugal fare, 
Here {weet content does {till refide ; 
Her power can {mooth the brow of care. 


Here {hall the fuff’rer find that aid 
The {, mpathifing heart can give ; 
Beneath humanity’s biel} fhade, 
The kindred virtues bloom and live. 


Then hither turn thy wearied feet ; 
Here memory’s painfo! throb fhall ceafe ; 
In pity’s car thy gricfs repeat, 4 
Aad fhe thal! foothe them ito peace 
[ Boft. Weekly Mag. } 
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